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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A SHORT SUMMARY OF ITs RISE, METHODS 
AND VICTORIES 


(abridged from “‘The Cause’ by Ray StRacHEy) 
(Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 15/-; Duffield & Co., New York). 


The passing of the full Women’s Enfranchisement Act in 1928, 
which gave women the vote on equal terms with men throughout 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, marks the close of the political 
phase of a very wide movement in social history which had its rise 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The first expression of the ideals underlying it is to be found 
in Mary Woolstonecraft’s book: ‘‘A Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,’’ published in 1792, under the inspiration of the French 
Revolution. Very little notice was taken of this book at the time 
of its publication, and it was not until John Stuart Mill restated 
the case eighty years later that it received serious political atten- 
tion. In the interval the revolt of women against the hampering 
conditions of their lives began to be manifest in various directions, 
partly through the pioneer work of such women as Elizabeth Fry, 
Harriet Martineau and Mary Somerville, but still more through 
the influence of the Philanthropic Movement. The establishment 
of Sunday Schools, the custom of district visiting, gave the young 
ladies of the prosperous classes some small contact with real 
conditions of life, and as soon as they began to look outside the 
narrow conventions in which they lived they began to long for 
wider opportunities. What they wanted was not so much their 
own rights as the power to do good. An outstanding example is 
seen in the life of Florence Nightingale (born 1820). For thirty- 
three years she was forced to live a life of conventional idleness, 
but her passionate revolt and her desperate longing to fit herself 
for service to the world found expression in her letters and writings, * 
and in 1853, when the Crimean War began, her great opportunity 
arrived. 

During this period, while the humanitarian impulse was 
stirring, the oppressed position of women became evident in a 
number of ways. In 1837, when Queen Victoria ascended the 


*See ‘‘Cassandra’’ published as an Appendix to ‘‘The Cause.’’ 
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throne, the legal position of her female subjects was deplorable. 
The property, the earnings, the liberty and even the conscience 
of a wife all belonged to her husband, and no divorce was obtain- 
able except by Act of Parliament. Children were entirely under 
their father’s control, and just at this period the question of their 
guardianship was brought prominently forward by the case of 
Caroline Norton. This lady, who was a favourite of London 
society, quarrelled with her husband and was by him deprived 
of her three children. Her efforts to regain them, in the course 
of which she experienced in her own person every one of the legal 
disabilities of being a woman, led to the passage in 1839 of the 
first Infants’ Custody Bill, by which a virtuous deserted wife 
gained the right of appeal to the courts for the custody of her infant 
children up to the age of 7. 

About the same period a Chartist agitation (1838- 1842) was 
going on. Woman Suffrage itself was actually included in the 
first draft of the Charter, but several Members thought its adoption 
in the Bill ‘“‘might retard the suffrage of men,’’ and, in spite of 
the support of Jeremy Bentham, it was abandoned. The Chartist 
Movement, however, abortive as it was, was supported by large 
numbers of working women, and this in itself widened the interest 
in Women’s Rights. The Anti Corn Law agitation which followed 
had the same effect, and strengthened the tradition in accordance 
with which organization for one special object, outside party 
lines, has become so effective a political instrument in Great 
Britain. In 1840 an International Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London called attention to the position of women once more. 
The American delegation included William Lloyd Garrison, but 
also four ladies, and these, though accredited delegates, were not 
allowed to take their seats. Controversy on this point almost 
obscured the Anti-Slavery issue in London, and it roused the 
delegates themselves to start the Women’s Rights agitation in 
the United States on their return. In 1848 a resolution on female 
suffrage actually came forward in the House of Commons and was 
supported by Disraeli, Cobden and Mr. Joseph Hume. It was 
rejected amid laughter and nothing more was heard of the subject 
for some time. In the ‘forties, however, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
investigations into the conditions of workers in mines and factories 
called public attention very sharply to the deplorable conditions 
in which women of the working classes lived, and the prolonged 
agitation which led to the regulation and inspection of factories 
and workshops began with the humanitarian impulse to protect 
women and children. 

At this same time the leaders of the Christian Socialist Move- 
ment investigated the position of dressmakers and governesses, 
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finding both miserably overworked and underpaid. Their efforts 
on behalf of dressmakers were unavailing, but they decided that 
the best way to help governesses was to increase their efficiency, 
and they were responsible for the opening in 1847 and 1848 of 
Queen’s and Bedford Colleges, thus really starting the movement 
for higher education which blossomed fifteen years later. During 
the next decade, while the philanthropic and humanitarian 
movements were still actively at work, the philosophic Radicals 
became important in politics. Among these the influence of John 
Stuart Mill was predominant, and Mill’s uncompromising support 
for the whole ideal of freedom for women brought this question 
into the political world. In 1855 Barbara Leigh Smith (afterwards 
Madame Bodichon) published a pamphlet setting forth the existing 
law with regard to women, and in the same year she formed a 
small committee to promote the Married Women’s Property Bill. 
This committee was the first organised effort to advance the 
Women’s Movement. The chances of the Bill were destroyed by 
the passage of the Marriage and Divorce Act in 1857, but the effort 
had brought feminists into touch with each other and development 
soon followed. 

In 1857 Florence Nightingale returned from the Crimea and 
used the immense popularity which she had won to insist upon 
the establishment of a training school for nurses, and this extra- 
ordinary action went far to break down the assumption that women 
did not need professional training. By this time the philanthropic 
movement was developing into organised forms. Pioneers, such 
as Louisa Twining and Mary Carpenter, started societies for work- 
house visiting, Ragged Schools, etc.; and the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science (formed in 1857) admitted 
women to share in its work. As these movements widened, more 
and more women realised that individual charity was not enough 
to remedy social conditions, and one by one they came to the 
- conclusion that public service and political power were needful 
to them. In this same year (1857) Barbara Leigh Smith and her 
friends founded the Women’s Employment Bureau and began 
publishing a paper devoted to the interests of women (‘‘The 
- Englishwoman’s Journal’’) through which new recruits were 
made. During this decade also the young women who had entered 
Queen’s and Bedford Colleges came out to found real secondary 
schools for girls, and the lamentable state of female education 
began to attract attention. In 1863 Miss Emily Davies secured 
the provisional admission of girls to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, and in the following years (1864-1868) she 
induced the Schools Inquiry Commission to examine the subject, 
and their report led by degrees to the complete transformation 
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of the education of girls. In 1867 lectures for ladies on advanced 
subjects were set on foot in the North of England, and in 1869 
Miss Davies succeeded in opening a real College at Hitchin, which 
developed into Girton College, and two years later the cathy eet 
of Newnham College were laid at Cambridge. 

Meanwhile, the movement to obtain admission to the siiition’ 
profession was going on. Doctor Elizabeth Blackwell, who had 
obtained a medical degree in the United States in 1849, lectured 
upon medical women in London in 1859, and herself obtained 
admission to the British Medical Register. Her lectures inspired 
Elizabeth Garrett to follow the same career, and, in 1865, after 
great difficulties, she secured a license to practice and admission 
to the Register, though the avenues were closed behind her, and 
after that date it became legally impossible for any other woman 
to practice medicine in England. 

In 1865 John Stuart Mill was elected to Parliament, and in 
the following year Barbara Bodichon, with the help of Emily 
Davies and Elizabeth Garrett, collected signatures for 
the first Women’s Suffrage Petition, which he _ presented 
to the House of Commons. Women Suffrage Committees 
were formed in London, Manchester, Edinburgh, Bristol 
and Birmingham, and in 1867 Mill introduced a Women’s 
Suffrage amendment to the Reform Bill which, though, 
of course, defeated, secured 80 votes. At that date the women 
suffragists believed that they would be successful almost at once. 
In 1868 they brought a case to the Courts to prove that women 
householders were already enfranchised, and when adverse judg- 
ment was given they began a campaign through the country. The 
novelty of women speakers at public meetings created great 
amusement and some interest, and the pioneers enjoyed many 
exciting and comic adventures. 

In 1870 a Women’s Suffrage Bill came forward again, only ~ 
to meet with a very heavy Parliamentary defeat, and, after that 
date, the youthful women’s suffrage committees realised that they 
had a long fight before them. 

Although the Women’s Suffrage cause was checked by this 
defeat and did not even come forward again for fifteen years, 
progress continued in other directions. In 1869 the Municipal 
Franchise was extended to women householders ; in 1870 the women 
were made eligible for the new School Boards; and in 1875 for 
Poor Law Guardians. In 1872 the first instalment of the Married 
Women’s Property Act was secured, by which married women 
became entitled to keep their own earnings. 

The whole subject of the underworld was completely unmen- 
tionable at that date in polite society, and when, in 1870, Josephine 
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Butler began her crusade against the Contagious Diseases Acts she 
encountered the fiercest opposition. She was however quite un- 
dismayed and sent her ‘women’s protest’’ to the House of 
Commons, held public meetings and took part in the bye- 
elections without attending to the violent abuse and indigna- 
tion she aroused. Mrs. Butler’s name was execrated. During 
the election campaign in Colchester (1871) her life was actually in 
danger, and it is impossible to exaggerate the fury and resent- 
. ment of the interests she was opposing, and the scandalised 
distress of the respectable world. Mrs. Butler and her friends 
continued their campaign until they secured the suspension of 
the Acts in 1883 and their total repeal in 1886. This political 
campaign for a single moral standard was of immense importance 
to the whole women’s movement. It attacked some of the fund- 
mental assumptions upon which society had been based, and brought 
the realisation of their position with a painful shock to the minds 
of many hundreds of thoeghtful women who had never previously 
faced the consequences of their subjection. These women felt 
themselves driven forward, however reluctantly, to take their 
stand with the pioneers of the women’s movement and they added 
a force of intense conviction to the growing volume of the women’s 
movement. In 1875 the Salvation Army, which was just be- 
ginning to be important, adopted at the instance of Catherine 
Booth the principle of complete equality for men and women 
officers within its ranks. This was in no sense a political 
achievement, but it gave practical demonstration of the 
success of sex equality among the outcasts of the popu- 
lation. During the ‘seventies the movement for medical 
women gathered force again. Sophia Jex Blake, who was deter- 
mined to qualify as a doctor, went to Edinburgh in 1869 and 
carried on a very dramatic assault upon that ancient seat of learn- 
ing. Although defeated there, she persevered and established 
a London School of Medicine for Women in 1874, in spite of the 
fact that at that date no medical examining body was willing to 
admit women candidates. In the following year the Kings and 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland admitted women to their examinations, 
and in 1878 London University did the same, and after this 
_ date the path of women medical students was clear. 
| In 1878 a Bill making possible legal separation of wives with 
custody of children was passed and in 1882 the full Married Women’s 
Property Act followed, and in 1884 and 1886 the position of mar- 
ried women and mothers was further improved by the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, the Guardianship of Infants Act, and the Main- 
tenance in Case of Desertion Act. These Acts still left divorce 
easier to secure for men than for women, and still left fathers in 
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much greater legal control of their children than mothers, but 
they represented a very great advance from the position in Caroline 
Norton’s time. 

All this time the Women’s Suffrage Campaign had continued, 
and in 1884 hopes again rose high, when Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill came forward. A women’s suffrage amendment was proposed, 
and the majority of the House of Commons was pledged to support 
it. Mr. Gladstone, however, opposed the amendment with all 
his strength, 104 of his Liberal followers went back on their 
promises, and the amendment was roundly defeated. However, 
advances were made even along the political line. In 1883, just 
before the Reform Bill, a Corrupt Practices Act had been passed, 
making it illegal to pay for the services of canvassers at election 
times. The effect of this Act was to cause the political parties to 
discover the usefulness of women whom they began to employ as 
unpaid canvassers, and the great women’s political associations, 
the Primrose League, the Liberal Women’s Federation, etc., 
date from this time. Although these organisations were called 
into existence only to support the orthodox party policies, it was 
inevitable that the women who entered them should begin to 
understand politics. It was at this moment that the cause of 
Women’s Suffrage began to rouse serious opposition, in addition 
to the ridicule which had hitherto attended its progress. In the 
Conservative Party the leaders were almost invarably in favour 
of the reform, but the rank and file disliked and distrusted it; 
in the Liberal Party, on the other hand, it was the leaders who 
opposed it, while the rank and file were quite ready, in word at 
any rate, to support it. But both sides professed to be convinced 
that if the women were enfranchised they would vote against them, 
and for many years after 1884 an almost complete Parliamentary 
deadlock prevailed. Propaganda in the country, however, 
continued steadily. During the period 1885-1903 Secondary and 
Higher education increased rapidly, and the success of Miss 
Philippa Fawcett in beating the senior wrangler in the Mathematics 
Tripos in 1890 was a dramatic proof of this. The women 
doctors established their right to practice and entered in increasing 
numbers upon their great work. Mrs. Butler’s crusade triumphed 
and expanded into the International Vigilance Association, and 
the humanitarian movement so far succeeded that organised 
philanthropy and local government work was open to women. 
The legal position of married women was enormously improved 
and it was only in the economic and political spheres that unbear- 
able disabilities still remained. As wage earners, women were 
severely handicapped. In industry, although Lord Shaftesbury’s 
reforms had led to some improvement of the general position for 
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all workers, women were still found in all the sweated trades, 
except in the textile trades. They were paid at much lower 
rates than men, whatever work they were doing. They had no 
place in Trade Union organisation, and, although there were of 
necessity some 34 millions of them in industry, they were regarded 
as a dangerous menace by working men. They were protected by 
law against night work and excessive hours, but this protection 
not being also extended to men carried handicaps as well. In the 
professions women had no footing at all except in teaching, 
medicine and nursing. The chief developments which took place 
were the opening to women of subordinate clerical and business 
positions which came with the expansion of British trade; but 
otherwise there seemed no opening, and the overcrowding of all 
the existing employments tended to reduce wages to a very low 
level. The movement for the admission of women to Trade 
Unions or the formation of special Unions for women began in 
1875, but it was not until 1889 that it made any progress whatever, 
and it was not until the abnormal conditions prevailing during 
the world war that it became a real factor in industry. 

The majority of those whose interest in the women’s movement 
had been aroused were women of the middle classes. Though 
seldom personally rich, they had more leisure and more freedom 
of movement than industrial women, and it naturally fell to them 
therefore to carry on the fight to the next stage. Their political 
disabilities which could be remedied by Act of Parliament became, 
after 1885, the main object of the movement. The societies which 
had originally been formed at the end of the ‘sixties now spread 
out and multiplied, and propaganda meetings began to be held 
up and down the country on a much wider scale than before. The 
method of work adopted was largely the obtaining of huge petitions, 
and, although these had no Parliamentary value whatever, they 
afforded a convenient excuse for propaganda. As the Societies 
multiplied, differences of opinion on policy and procedure developed 
among them, and several times internal splits followed by recon- 
ciliations and reunitings took place. Through these years women 
who were prominent in the Women’s Suffrage movement were 
learning the political game. They were creating an extra party 
organisation, similar in character to the old Anti-Corn Law 
League, and they learnt, some of them with pain and suffering, 
not to trust the promises of politicians or the stability of parties. 

During the ‘nineties the movement seemed to come under a 
cloud, for the agitation had been going on for so long that it had 
grown stale. Newspapers entirely refused to report its meetings, 
and, although the Societies continued to grow, the Parliamentary 
deadlock prevented any signs of progress. Towards the end of the 
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’nineties the formation of the political Labour Party afforded 
some encouragement, but there, as among the Chartists of fifty 
years before, the leaders were afraid that insistence on the women’s 
claims ‘‘may retard Suffrage for men’’ ; and, although the Labour 
Party from the beginning gave honest and valuable support to the 
movement, Women’s Suffrage was not its foremost object. 

In 1897 all the existing Suffrage Societies banded together to 
form a National Women’s Union, of which Mrs. Henry Fawcett 
was the President, and this new form of organization added greatly 
to their strength. Six years later, a new society, called the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, was formed by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst in Manchester, and in the General Election of 1904 the 
members of this Society first adopted sensational methods. Ata 
Liberal meeting Miss Christabel Pankhurst and Miss Annie Kenney 
were thrown out for asking perfectly legitimate questions, and, 
in consequence of their protest meeting in the street outside, they 
were both arrested on a charge of obstruction and were imprisoned. 
The advertisement given to the Cause by this action was followed 
up by the Women’s Social and Political Union, which adopted a . 
definite policy of sensational interruption, and which sent deputa- 
tions to wait upon the doorsteps of Cabinet Ministers and made 
disturbances in the House, and this new method of work at once 
broke down the Press boycott of the movement. From 1906 
until 1914 the ‘‘suffragettes’’ became notorious all over the world, 
and, as soon as public attention was turned to the question, both 
the constitutional societies and the militant movement grew fast. 
Hundreds of Suffrage meetings were held every week in all parts 
of the country, huge demonstrations and processions took place in 
London and vast sums of money were raised for the Cause. The 
militants used the utmost ingenuity in bringing their cause forward, 
and from obstruction at meetings and in the streets they proceeded 
to acts of technical violence, breaking windows, destroying pillar 
boxes, etc. A considerable number of them were imprisoned for 
short periods, and in 1909 they adopted the expedient of the hunger 
strike when in prison. 

Everyone throughout the country talked about Women’s 
Suffrage, and, although opinion was divided as to the wisdom of 
militant tactics, public sympathy was steadily moving towards 
the Cause itself. An Anti-Suffrage Society was, indeed, formed 
in 1908, under the presidency of Mrs. Humphry Ward, but this 
only added to the effectiveness of Suffrage propaganda by exposing 
the weakness of the other side. 

The two Suffrage societies adopted rather different political 
policies. Both were non-party and included women of all shades 
of opinion; but the N.U.W.S.S. concentrated at election times 
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upon helping individual candidates who were known to be firm 
supporters, while the W.S.P.U. worked against whatever Govern- 
ment might be in power so long as it was not prepared to introduce 
votes for women. At a later stage (1912) the N.U.W.S.S. revised 
its policy, and, in addition to supporting individual ‘‘tried 
friends,’’ it supported the candidates of the Labour Party, the 
only Party which then officially advocated Women’s Suffrage. 
But even while this policy was in force it remained strictly non- 
party, and the movement in the House of Commons continued to 
draw supporters from all sides. 

In rgro a serious Parliamentary effort was made through an 
all-party committee in Parliament to produce a Bill which would 
be acceptable to all. This Bill was known as the Conciliation 
Bill and its second reading was carried in May, 1911, by a majority 
of 167 votes. 

The progress of the Conciliation Bill was interrupted by a 
Government promise of an Electoral Reform Bill, and this was 
followed by a series of intricate Parliamentary manceuvres to 
ensure that an amendment including women could be brought in to 
the Reform Bill and to prevent advocates of wider or narrower 
franchises for women from defeating the whole principle by block- 
ing each other. In anticipation of the Government Bill the 
Conciliation Bill was defeated, but then, when the Reform Bill 
came on, it appeared that the women had, after all, been defrauded, 
as all Women’s Suffrage amendments were ruled out of order. 
The result of this was that Mr. Asquith (Prime Minister) was 
obliged to withdraw the whole Bill, and public indignation over 
the treatment of the women was intense. The militants broke 
out into even more violent action and began the destruction of 
property—empty houses, churches, etc.—on a larger scale. 

For encouraging this campaign Mrs. Pankhurst was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, and, in order to force her and the 
other suffragettes to serve their full sentences in spite of the hunger 
strike, an Act, which was known as the “‘Cat and Mouse Act,’’ 
was passed. This Act provided that when a militant prisoner had 
brought herself to a dangerous condition by starvation and had 
_been released from prison on that acconut, she should be liable to 
re-arrest without another conviction as soon as she had recovered 
sufficiently to be imprisoned again, and only the days actually 
spent in prison were to count towards the fulfilment of her sentence. 
The militants treated this Act with the same scorn that they 
treated all attempts to suppress them. Mrs. Pankhurst herself 
was released and re-arrested twelve times in the course of a year, 
and in this time she had only served thirty days towards her three 
years’ sentence. 
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Meantime the constitutional movement grew stronger and 
stronger, and in July, 1914, an immense pilgrimage from all parts 
of the country converged upon London and culminated in a monster 
demonstration in Hyde Park. 

The outbreak of the European War in August, 1914, suspended 
all political activity. An amnesty was extended to all suffragette 
prisoners, and the constitutional societies threw themselves as a 
body into efforts to sustain the vital forces of the nation. An 
immense variety of work was undertaken by the suffrage societies 
during the war years, and this was reinforced by the enthusiasm 
with which women of all kinds threw themselves into war work. 
The substitution of women for men in ordinary industrial processes, 
on the land, and presently in the administration of the fighting 
forces themselves, bronght about an astonishing change in the 
position of women. Even those who had been convinced anti- 
feminists before realised that women were, after all, part of the 
nation, that they were capable of adding enormously to its produc- 
tive strength, and that they could devote patriotism, endurance, 
skill and heroism to the service of their country. 

When, therefore, in 1916 the question of a new Parliamentary 
register, which should enable the fighting forces to take part in 
the next election, was raised, everyone admitted that women’s 
suffrage should be conceded at the same time. There were technical 
and parliamentary difficulties still remaining, but the appointment 
of an all-party Speaker’s Conference, which reported in February, 
1917, led to the introduction of the Representation of the People 
Bill, with a clause enfranchising women at the age of 30, and this 
was passed through the House of Commons with an immense 
majority in June, 1917, and was approved by the House of Lords 
six months later and became law on February 7th, 1918. 

The actual experience of women’s suffrage on a limited scale 
which followed not only justified the movement in the eyes of 
feminists, but convinced everybody that it was an advantageous 
reform, and in March, 1928, the Government itself introduced a 
Bill to extend the franchise to women on the same terms as to men, 
which was passed with general approval. 


(For full details of this movement see ‘‘The Cause,’’ by Ray Strachey. 
Published by Geo. Bell & Sons; and Duffield & Co., New York.) 
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